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There  are  many  people  whose  sole  idea  of  patriotism  consists 
in  the  refusal  to  admit  that  their  own  country  can  ever  make  a 
mistake.  “My  country  right  or  wrong’ ’  is  a  phrase  that  has  too 
often  been  heard  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  often  the  defiant  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  man  who  has  a  dim  suspicion  that  his  country  is  really 
in  the  wrong,  but  is  determined  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  voice  of 
truth  lest  his  peace  of  mind  should  be  disturbed.  To  such  people 
it  is  natural  to'  support  rigorous  methods  of  suppression  :  from 
such  came  D.O.R.A.  and  all  the  legislative  and  administrative 
acts  of  tyranny  which  are  so  great  a  blot  on  our  history.  Justice 
is  a  quality  which  cannot  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  in¬ 
justice  committed  in  the  name  of  patriotism  is  perhaps  doubly 
vicious,  for  it  destroys  the  moral  sense  of  a  whole  community. 
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It  has  been  and  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  U.D.C.  to  endeavour 
to  study  International  politics  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  justice. 
We  welcomed  President  Wilson’s  dictum  that  we  should  be  just 
not  merely  to<  those  to  whom  we  wished  to  be  just,  but  to  those 
to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  is,  after  all,  the  supreme 
test  of  sincerity,  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  follow  our 
principles  even  when  they  seem  to  run  contrary  to  our  inclinations. 
It  is  natural  that  this  path  of  justice  should  sometimes  be  hard. 
Even  to  many  English  men  and  women  it  has  doubtless  been 
difficult  always  to  avoid  prejudice  and  to  study  dispassionately  and 
fairly  the  problems  presented  for  solution.  But  to  a  Frenchman, 
who  has  seen  his  country  devastated  by  war,  who  realises  the 
financial  ruin  with  which  it  is  faced,  who-  remembers  the  progress 
made  before  the  war  and  contrasts  it  with  the  black  present  and 
even  blacker  future,  it  must  be  even  harder  to-  be  just.  And  yet 
without  justice  what  hope  is  there  for  the  future?  Again,  to 
many  iit  may  seem  at  best  a  thankless  and  a  profitless  task  to  go 
back  to  the  origins  of  the  war.  Why  stir  up  the  muddy  waters 
of  pre-war  diplomacy?  Is  not  all  the  world  agreed  that  Germany 
and  Austria  were  responsible  for  the  outbreak?  Have  not  blue 
books,  white  books,  and  yellow  books  galore  been  published  to 
prove  it,  and  is  it  not  better  to  pass  a  sponge  over  the  slate,  to 
Ignore,  so>  far  as  possible,  the  origins  of  the  war,  and  rebuild,  so 
far  as  we  can,  a  better  Europe  out  of  the  ruins  that  the  war  has 
left? 

But,  as  the  author  of  the  following  pages  shows,  to  act  in  this 
way  would  be  a  supreme  error.  The  Past  governs  the  Future. 
The  Peace  Treaties  are  justified  by  their  makers  because  of  this 
very  question  of  responsibility.  It  is  a  punitive  peace  that  has 
been  imposed,  and  its  object  is  to  punish  Germany  for  having 
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made  war.  The  question  of  responsibility  cannot  therefore  be 
ignored.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  not  Germany  alone,  but  all  the 
belligerent  States,  had  some  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
war;  if,  further,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  war  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  all  the  great  Powers  for 
many  years  preceding  August,  1914,  then  the  policy  of  revenge> 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty ,  becomes  not  merely  unjust, 
but  a  menace  for  the  future.  No  lasting  Peace  can  be  founded 
on  a  crime,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  punish  one  of  the  guilty  parties, 
and  not  merely  to  leave  unpunished,  but  to  reward  the  others. 

M.  Georges  Demartial  has  endeavoured  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  to  place  the  responsibility  for  what  has  happened  since 
1914  on  the  night  shoulders.  As  a  Frenchman  he  is  jealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  own  country,  but  he  realises  that  honour  and 
justice  are  closely  allied.  He  detests,  as  every  honest  man  must 
detest,  the  system  of  lying  and  fraud  which  has  been  set  up  in 
order  to  blind  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Truth  after  all 
is  higher  than  patriotism.  As  he  says,  “the  mere  word  of  a 
Government  should  never  be  accepted  when  it  declares  itself 
innocent  of  a  war.”  It  may  confidently  be  said  that  there  never 
has  been  a  war  yet  in  which  the  contending  States  did  not  strive 
to  prove  their  complete  innocence  in  the  dispute.  It  is  necessary 
to  hear  both  sides  before  a  fair  judgment  can  be  obtained,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  that,  so  far,  both  sides  have  not  been  heard. 

But  he  does  not  confine  his  criticisms  to  the  responsibility  for 
originating  the  war.  Fairly  and  justly  he  goes  on  to  ask  whether 
there  is  no  responsibility  for  its  prolongation?  He  shows  that  in 
December,  1916,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Duma 
stated  that,  “During  the  past  two<  and  a  half  years  Germany  had 
often  spoken  of  peace,  and  that  all  her  efforts  met  with  the  calm 
and  resolute  resistance  of  the  Allied  Powers.”  Is  there  no 
responsibility,  he  asks,  attaching  to  the  men  who,  to  shield 
Europe  from  the  covetous  brutality  of  Prussian  militarism,  wer° 
prepared  to  give  the  Empire  of  the  earth  to  Russia  and  the  Empire 
of  the  seas  to  Britain  ? 

He  therefore  contends  that  the  French  Parliament  should  in¬ 
augurate  a  public  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the 
causes  of  its  prolongation.  For  us  English  men  and  women,  is  it 
not  desirable  that  our  Government  should  do  the  same?  It  is  known 
that  an  immense  mass  of  material  exists  which  has  never  yet  been 
disclosed.  What  part  did  the  Secret  Treaties  play  in  our  policy,  and 
what  influence  have  they  had  on  the  Peace  Treaty?  These  are 
questions  which  demand  the  attention  of  our  own  people  if  only 
in  the  interests  of  a  lasting  Peace  for  the  future.  They  have 
been  the  constant  objective  of  the  U.D.C.  from  its  very  founda¬ 
tion.  The  14  Points  of  President  Wilson,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  formed  the  basis  of  the  Armistice,  are  now-a-days 
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forgotten  or  ignored.  And  yet  the  ideal  of  open  diplomacy  was 
received  at  the  time  with  approval,  and  even  with  enthusiasm.  If 
we  are  to  have  open  diplomacy,  then  the  secret  archives  of  every 
Government  in  Europe  and  outside  it  must  be  open.  The  world 
must  see  and  judge  for  itself  whether  the  Central  Powers  were  in 
fact  responsible  for  the  great  tragedy  of  the  war,  and  without 
complete  disclosure  judgment  is  impossible.  To  compel  a  nation 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  declare  its  Government  responsible 
proves  nothing,  nor  wrould  the  public  arraignment  of  some  800 
German  generals  and  statesmen  convince  any  but  the  most 
prejudiced.  Mr.  Balfour  may  have  assured  us  that  the  war  was 
“a  struggle  between  heaven  and  hell,”  but  one  can  readily  imagine 
the  German  Kaiser  saying  precisely  the  same  thing.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  each  wrould  have  a  different  idea  as  to 
which  party  was  on  the  side  of  heaven  and  which  on  the  side  of 
hell.  “The  true  barbarians,  O  Frenchmen,  the  true  Huns,  O 
Englishmen,  are  the  men  who  inflame  people  with  lies  :  and  the 
people  who  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  with  lies.”  Thus, 
M.  Demartial. 

And  we  who  have  had  experience  of  D.O.R.A.,  who  remember 
some  of  the  atrocity  stories  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stirring  up  the  war  fever  here,  w7ho  have  had  to  undergo  the 
opprobrium  and  disdain  of  our  fellow-countrymen  when  we  pleaded 
for  fuller  light  and  calmer  judgment,  can  we  honestly  say  that  in 
this  country  there  is  even  now  that  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth,  that  alone  can  give  security 
for  the  future?  It  is  with  more  than  pleasure  that  we  commend 
the  following  pages  to  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  justice. 
M.  Demartial  has  done  a  service  not  merely  to  France,  but  to  the 
world,  in  raising  his  voice  on  behalf  of  sanity  and  justice,  and  we 
are  sure  that  voice  will  not  remain  unheard.  For,  like  him,  we 
believe  that  when  all  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  hatred  have 
dissolved  away,  it  will  be  found  that  all  nations  have  in  some 
measure  been  to  blame,  and  that  all  in  equal  measure  deserve  pity. 
We  form  one  great  International  brotherhood,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  any  hope  for  the  future  it  lies  in  the  full  recognition  of  our 
common  mistakes  and  blunders,  and  in  that  sympathy  which  can 
only  arise  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  common  failings  of  a 
common  humanity. 

Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalebit. 


RICHARD  C.  LAMBERT. 
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Patriotism,  Truth,  and  War  Guilt 

By  M.  GEORGES  DEMARTIAL 

(Officier  de  la  legion  d’honneur.) 

[The  author  of  this  remarkable  study,  which  has  also  appeared  in  France 
and  Italy  and  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  United  States,  offers  us  the  same 
phenomenon  which — happily  for  the  world — has  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  William  Bullitt,  Maynard  Keynes,  and  Count  von  Montgelas,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  professional  man  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  declining  to  allow  his  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  truth  to 
be  stifled  on  that  account.  During  the  war  M.  Demartial  served  as  a 
member  of  committees  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
was  the  official  representative  of  a  Government  Department  on  the 

Central  Blockade  Committee.  He  is  Honorary  Sub-Director  at  the 

French  Colonial  Office,  and  was  at  one  time  Commissary  for  the 

French  Government  on  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China. 
He  took  no  part  before  the  war  in  polemics  relating  to  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  A  distinguished  French  civil  servant,  his  public  writings  have 
been  concerned  with  administrative  reforms.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  struggle  for  the  reform  of  the  public  services  which  was  attracting  much 
attention  in  France  before  the  war.  He  carried  on  a  literary  campaign  against 
“  Favouritism  ”  in  official  life,  analogous  to  the  movement  against  the  patron¬ 
age  system  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  to  the  agitation  against  the  spoils 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  forced  the  problem  of  the  “  status  of  officials  ” 
upon  the  notice  of  French  public  and  parliamentary  opinion.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe  appealed  to  him 
with  irresistible  force  as  involving  the  world’s  future.  With  M.  Morhardt, 
formerly  Secretary  for  the  League  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  M.  Charles  Gide, 
the  eminent  economist  and  jurist,  he  founded  the  “Soci4t4  d’dtudes  critiques  et 
documentaires  sur  la  guerre  ”  (Society  for  Critical  and  Documentary  Research 
on  the  War),  whose  members  he  has  frequently  addressed.  He  intends  to  publish 
a  volume,  on  the  subject.  We  need  not  emphasise  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  document  where  the  shams  and  falsehoods  by  which  the  British  and  French 
people  have  been  so  long  deluded  are  pitilessly  analysed  with  the  acute  and 
penetrating  insight  of  a  trained  French  mind.  M.  Demartial  naturally  writes 
as  a  patriotic  Frenchman  writhing  under  the  wrongs  which  an  immoral  policy 
has  inflicted  upon  the  French  people.  Englishmen  whose  reading  of  the  great 
drama  is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  M.  Demartial  will  doubly  rejoice  that 
a  French  voice  is  now  raised  to  reinforce  the  conclusions  which  they  have 
reached.  They  will  see  in  it  at  once  a  further  step  towards  the  eventual  triumph 
of  truth,  and  an  indication  that  the  intellect  of  France,  unshackled  at  last, 
will  begin  henceforth  to  reassert  its  rightful  position  in  the  world. — Ed. 
Foreign  Affairs.] 

When  they  came  to  France  in  1916  the  delegates  of  the  Duma 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  French  censorship  “was  more 
rigorous’ ’  than  the  Russian.1  It  is  a  fact  that  so  far  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  war  is  concerned,  no  censorship 
had  been  so*  absolute  as  the  French.  The  subject  has  caused  as 

1  Official  report  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  Seine. 
July  2,  1916. 


much  link,  as  the  war  has  caused  blood,  to  flow.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commandeered  the  ink,  and  it  has  been  expended  in  ascribing 
all  the  wrongs  to  one  party.  No  one  has  been  able  to  use  a  single 
drop  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  extraordinary  contention 
that  in  a  war  which  involved  so  many  States  of  such  varying 
character  and  constitutions,  all  the  faults  lay  on  one  side.  It  is 
true  also  that  on  no  other  subject  has  the  censorship  found  so 
many  accomplices  among  the  representatives  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  famous  sitting  of  the  French  Senate  of  July  22,  1917,  M. 
Clemenceau — for  whom  that  sitting  opened  the  pathway  to  office 
— indignantly  denounced  a  member  of  a  Labour  organisation  for 
having  told  his  comrades  that  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  had 
their  share  of  blame.  “Cut  off  his  head  !”  shouted  a  Senator. 
A  Member  of  Parliament  stated  in  the  Chamber  that  Russia  was 
as  responsible  for  the  war  as  were  the  Central  Powers.  “Your 
words  are  a  challenge  to  the  patriotism  of  France, ”  exclaimed  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  Assembly  at  once  voted  that 
the  offending  member  should  no  longer  be  heard.1  The  author  of 
a  pamphlet  on  Peace  was  condemned  by  the  Courts  to  a  fine  and 
to  imprisonment.  The  verdict  says  :  “It  is  obviously  unlawful  to 
impute  any  initial  responsibility  whatever  to  States  for  a  war  they 
did  not  desire  and  wrhich  was  thrust  upon  them  by  the  most  odious, 
unjust,  and  premeditated  aggression.”  ( Matin ,  December  4, 
1917.) 

In  fact  the  official  version  of  the  origin  of  the  war  became  a  sort 
of  Gessler’s  hat :  everyone  had  to  bow  to  it  without  proffering  a 
word.  Not  a  few  Frenchmen  have  complained  of  late  that  truth 
was  concealed  from  the  country  during  the  war.  “Public  opinion 
was  not  only  misled,  it  was  atrophied,”  says  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Professors  of  the  Sorbonne  University  in  the  Progr&s 
civique  of  June  19,  1919.  “Your  censorship  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  country  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  about  our 
internal  and  external  situation,”  the  President  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  told  the  Government  on  July  22 
last.  But  it  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  neither  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  ask  themselves  if,  under  such  conditions,  what  the  country 
is  told,  and  what  the  country  .believes,  about  the  causes  which 
produced  the  war  can  be  true.  Like  so  many  other  chorus  leaders 
in  the  laudation  of  the  war  as  a  “war  for  right,”  they  would  no 
doubt  be  the  first  to  declare  that  on  that  point,  public  opinion  has 
been  flooded  with  light.  They  would  argue  that  the  censorship  can 
only  hinder  truth  on  matters  which  are  in  dispute.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  they  would  contend  that  no 
doubt  exists.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Entente  Governments 
have  none.  But  is  it  true? 


1  November  21,  1916. 
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It  is  not  Proven  that  Responsibility  for 
the  War  belongs  only  to  one  side 

The  mere  word  of  a  Government  should  never  be  accepted 
when  it  declares  itself  innocent  of  a  war.  In  the  preface  to  his 
“Studies  of  Contemporary  Wars,”  which  appeared  in  1869,  Paul 
Leroy  Beaulieu  wrote  : 

When  the  causes  of  these  great  contemporary  events  are  studied  with 
care,  one  is  compelled  to  form  an  altogether  different  opinion  to  that  which 

received  universal  acceptance .  From  all  this  investigation  one 

positive  fact  emerges  :  not  a  single  one  of  these  wars  was  necessary  ;  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not  have  been  honourably  avoided  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Are  we  to  regard  the  war  of  1914  as  an  exception?  Are  the 
declarations  of  the  Entente  Governments  so  luminously  true  as 
to  defy  every  criticism  ?  Let  us  examine  one  of  the  most  important 
of  their  declarations,  i.e.,  that  they  could  not  have  avoided  going 
to  war,  and  that  Germany  could  have  avoided  doing  so. 

Russia  could  not  avoid  going  to  war.  She  was  forced  into  it 
by  the  general  mobilisation  of  Austria,  declared  Sazonov,  Russia’s 
Foreign  Minister,  in  his  circular  of  August  2,  1914. 1  But  even 
our  Ambassador  in  Vienna  states  that  the  Austrian  general  mobi¬ 
lisation  was  only  ordered  on  July  31 — i.e.,  after  the  Russian.2 
Moreover,  as  the  result  of  the  Sukomlinoff  trial,  the  first  Russian 
Revolutionary  Government  was  fain  to  admit  that  the  decision 
not  to  rest  content  with  a  partial  mobilisation,  but  to  proceed  to  a 
general  mobilisation,  was  taken  on  July  29. 3 4  That  decision  was 
not  at  all  surprising  because,  when  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
was  being  negotiated,  the  Russian  Chief  of  Staff  told  the  French 
negotiator  that : 

In  the  event  of  war  against  Austria  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
Russia  to  carry  out  a  partial  mobilisation  :  she  must  and  will  carry  out  a 
general  mobilisation.4, 

France  could  not  avoid  going  to  war.  So  stated  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  lin  his  message  of  August  4,  1914  : 

Germany — he  said — sought  to  surprise  us  treacherously  in  the  very 
midst  of  diplomatic  conversations. 

Compare  that  statement  with  the  facts.  As  early  as  the  even¬ 
ing  of  July  31,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
told  a  deputation  of  Socialist  Deputies:  “All  is  over.”5  On 
August  1  the  French  general  mobilisation  took  place.  On  August 
2  Le  Journal  said  :  “The  irreparable  has  taken  place.  It  is  war.” 

1  Russian  Red  Book  No.  78. 

2  French  Yellow  Book  No.  115. 

3  Communique  of  September  15,  1917. 

4  Yellow  Book  on  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  No.  53. 

5  Testimony  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  at  the  trial  of  Jaur&s* 
murderer. 
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On  the  same  day  Le  Temps  said  :  “It  is  war :  haw  heartily  we  shall 
wage  it!”  On  August  3  Le  Matin  expressed  anger  that  the 
German  Ambassador  still  remained  in  Paris  and  ordered  him  to 
clear  out.  It  was  only  on  the  night  of  that  day — August  j — that 
Germany  declared  war  on  France . 

England  could  not  avoid  war  said  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  Commons 
on  August  6.  She  was  fighting,  he  declared,  solely  to  fulfil  her 
Treaty  obligations  to  Belgium.  Now  the  British  Government  had 
successively  declined  the  German  proposals  to  respect  France 
(which  implied  respecting  Belgium)  if  England  would  guarantee 
French  neutrality;1  and  to  respect  Belgium,  even  in  the  event  of 
war  with  France,  if  England  would  remain  neutral.2  If  England's 

1  French  Yellow  Book,  Annexe  II. 

2  British  White  Book  No.  123.  Sir  E.  Grey  stated  later  that  the  German 
Ambassador  was  not  authorised  to  make  this  communication,  but  was  speaking 
for  himself.  The  German  Chancellor  thereupon  affirmed  that  they  were 
authorised  (Nov.,  1916).  The  only  two  published  comments  we  have  seen  on 
this  point  of  capital  importance  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Morel’s  “  Truth  and 
the  War,”  first  published  in  July,  1916,  and  in  Earl  Loreburn’s  ‘‘How  the  War 
Came,”  published  in  July,  1919.  Mr.  Morel’s  comment  is  as  follows: 

The  inquiry  was  made  by  the  German  Ambassador  on  August  1,  1914. 
Sir  E.  Grey  afterwards  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  German  Ambassador’s 
inquiries  were  made  on  his  own  personal  initiative  and  lacked  official 
.authority.  (August  27.)  This  incident  remains  one  of  the  unexplained 
mysteries  of  the  negotiations.  Why  was  the  conversation  recorded  and 
subsequently  published  in  the  White  Book — where  it  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  really  crucial  documents — if  it  had  been  merely  informal?  Is  it  usual 
for  an  Ambassador  to  make  pregnant  proposals  off  his  own  bat  ?  Consider¬ 
able  care  is  taken  in  connection  with  several  documents  in  the  White 
Book  to  differentiate  between  a  personal  communication  and  an  official 
communication ;  for  instance,  in  No.  3  it  is  recorded  that  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  “explained  privately,”  and  in  No.  10  we  are  told  that  the 
German  Ambassador  “  asked  me  privately.”  Why,  then,  does  the  interview 
of  August  1 — as  published  in  No.  123 — contain  no  indication  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ambassador  was  merely  speaking  in  his  personal  capacity  ?  It  is, 
moreover,  apparent  from  the  German  Ambassador’s  telegram  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  (dated  8.30  p.m.,  August  1,  vide  Price,  p.  411)  that  he  had  been 
.acting  on  “  instructions,”  and  the  general  character  of  his  inquiries — as 
recorded  in  No.  123 — cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  disaccord  with  the 
tone  of  the  telegrams  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  were  even  then  despatching  from  Berlin.  It  would  have  been  a 
simple  matter,  one  would  have  thought,  if  Sir  E.  Grey  was  doubtful 
about  the  German  Ambassador’s  authority,  to  have  ascertained  by  wire 
whether  the  Ambassador  was  speaking  for  himself  or  for  his  Government. 
It  would  have  constituted  at  least  an  attempt  to  save  Belgium  and 
England’s  entry  into  the  war. 

Lord  Loreburn’s  comment,  three  years  later,  is  as  follows: 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  if  that  be  true . If  (Sir  E.  Grey)  could 

have  saved  Belgium  that  day  by  promising  our  neutrality,  he  would  not  do 
it  Why  not?  It  must  have  been  because  of  some  duty  to  France.  He 
must  have  now  felt  that  he  at  least  was  in  honour  tied  to  France.  He 
was  asked  by  the  German  Ambassador  to  formulate  himself  the  terms  on 
which  Great  Britain  would  remain  neutral,  and  refused  to  do  so.  Why 
did  he  refuse?  Was  it  not  because  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  so  bound 


only  object  zvas  to  protect  Belgian  neutrality  all  that  England  had 
to  do  was  to  declare  herself  neutral,  adding  that  she  would  go  to 
war  wiith  any  Power  which  attempted  to  pass  through  Belgium. 
That  is  how  England  acted  in  1870.* 1 

Germany  could  not  avoid  going  to  war.  She  wras  forced  into 
it  by  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  which  “meant  war.”  Thus 
the  German  Government,  and  the  refrain  of  the  German  White 
Book.  A  lying  pretence,  it  is  said.  For  did  not  the  Tsar  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  Kaiser  on  August  1  :  “Mobilisation  does  not  mean 
war.”2  And  did  not  the  French  Government  plaster  the  walls 
with  the  declaration  :  “Mobilisation  is  not  war”?  This,  I  admit, 
is  an  arguable  point.  But  turn  to  the  negotiations  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  According  to  Article  II. 
of  the  military  convention,  both  Powers  undertook  to  mobilise 
immediately  if  one  of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  mobilised, 
and  General  Boisdeffre  said  to  the  Tsar  :  “Mobilisation  is  the 
declaration  of  war.”  “That  is  quite  as  I  understand  it, M  the 
Tsar  replied.3  No  doubt  on  the  point  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 


himself  that  he  could  not  in  honour  be  neutral  on  any  terms  at  all  if 
France  were  engaged  in  this  war  and  gave  no  provocation,  even  if  France 
came  in  not  in  any  quarrel  of  her  own  but  purely  because  of  her  treaty  with 
Russia?  In  other  words,  was  he  not  really  tied  to  Russia? 

— Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 

1  At  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  on  September  16  last,  M.  Viviani,  who  was 

the  head  of  the  French  Government  when  the  war  broke  out,  referred  to  the 
question  of  origins.  He  said:  “  Do  you  not  feel  assured  that  if  England  had 
spoken  sooner,  Germany  would  have  hesitated  to  draw  the  sword  from  the 
scabbard?  ”  [M.  Viviani  seems  to  share  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson,  who 

declared  that  he  knew  for  a  certainty  Germany  would  not  have  gone  to  war 
if  /she  had  known  Britain  would  come  in. — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs .] 

2  French  Yellow  Book,  Annexe  V. 

3  Yellow  Book  on  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  No.  71  ;  see  also  Special 
Supplement  October  issue  Foreign  Affairs.  Moreover,  it  is  now  clear  that 
up  to  November  7,  1912,  there  existed  a  Standing  Russian  Army  Order 
decreeing  that  the  proclamation  of  general  mobilisation  was  equivalent  to  a 
proclamation  of  war.  This  evidence  has  become  but  recently  accessible  in  the 
shape  of  the  Secret  Protocol,  issued  on  November  8,  1912,  at  a  time  when  the 
Balkan  crisis  looked  like  ending  in  war,  and  signed  by  the  Russian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Alexieff,  and  his  principal  Generals,  Svietloff,  Dragomiroff, 
and  Miller.  On  that  date  the  Standing  Order  was  rescinded  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  lead  to  “serious  misunderstandings.”  The  Protocol  continues: 
“On  the  other  hand  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  complete  the  marshalling 
of  the  troops  without  beginning  hostilities,  so  that  the  opponent  may  not  be 
irretrievably  deprived  of  the  hope  that  war  might  still  be  avoided.  Our 
measures  must,  in  such  an  event,  be  masked  by  diplomatic,  sham  negotiations 
in  order  that  the  fears  of  the  opponent  may  be  dispelled  as  far  as  possible.” 
Two  questions  now  arise:  “(a)  Was  the  Standing  Order  known  to  the 
German  General  Staff  before  the  war?  (b)  Was  the  Secret  Protocol  of  1912, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  during  the  war  and  has  now  been 
published  in  Germany,  known  to  the  German  General  Staff  before  the  war? 
If  the  answer  to  (a)  were  in  the  affirmative  and  the  answer  to  (b)  in  the 
negative,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  henceforth  to  deny,  on  the  basis  of 
accepted  military  strategy,  that  the  Germans  were  fully  justified  in  greeting 


well-informed.  Colonel  Repington  wrote  in  the  Times  of  July  30, 
1914  :  “It  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  whole  of  Europe  does  not  catch 
fire  when  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  is  announced.”* 1 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  Entente  Governments  entered 
the  war  for  reasons  other  than  those  stated  by  them,  whereas — 
making  all  reserves  in  regard  to  its  responsibility  on  other  counts 
— we  may  conclude  that  the  German  Government  entered  the  war 
for  the  reason  which  it  has  stated,  but  which  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments  deny  to  be  the  real  reason.  I  have  given  this  instance 
because  it  permits  of  the  briefest  exposition.  But  a  study  of  the 
documents  of  the  origins  of  the  war  furnish  a  hundred  other 
instances  quite  as  decisive,  proving  that  the  thesis  of  the  Entente 
Governments  must  not  be  accepted  blindly.  The  question  is  not 
resolved. 

Why  do  so  many  People  believe  that 
Responsibility  for  the  War  belongs 
only  to  one  side? 

But  how  is  it  that  this  thesis  of  Germany’s  sole  responsibility 
for  the  war  has  been  maintained  by  so  many  newspapers,  so  many 
eminent  men,  by  the  mass  of  public  opinion,  and  by  certain 
Germans  themselves? 

The  Press?  It  is  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  concluding  words 
of  the  report  on  the  Yellow  Book  on  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
by  Deputy  Margaine  : 

If  the  Press  slavishly  obeyed  the  suggestions  made  to  it  that  nothing 
should  be  revealed  as  to  the  true  conditions  of  Russia,  it  is  because 
the  Press,  which  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  the  popular  will,  the  pride  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  nation,  has  become  a  mere  commercial  undertaking 
employing  men  who  obey,  instead  of  interpreting  freely  and  boldly  the 
thoughts  of  the  French  people. 

There  is  nothing  to  add.  Eminent  men?  Yes,  battalions  of 
eminent  men  have  made  themselves  protagonists  of  the  official 
thesis.  That  is  a  matter  between  them  and  their  consciences. 
But  they  will  permit  me  to  point  out  that  they  have  had  a  clear 
field !  For  the  censorship  made  it  impossible  to  expose  their 

the  Russian  general  mobilisation  with  an  ultimatum  to  demobilise  under 
threat  of  instant  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  complete  light  may  finally  be 
thrown  upon  this  matter  which  is  of  capital  importance  in  determining  the 
verdict  of  history  as  to  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war. — Ed. 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1  The  British  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  told  Sazonov  that  if  Russia  mobilised, 
Germany  would  declare  war.  General  Gurko,  former  Generalissimo  of  the 
Russian  armies,  stated  in  an  interview  in  the  Morgenbladet  of  Christiania 
»n  July  last  that,  from  the  German  standpoint,  the  “  Russian  mobilisation  was 
•’eally  synonymous  with  war.” — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 


errors  of  fact,  or  to  criticise  their  conclusions.  Under  the  censor¬ 
ship  it  might  have  been  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  earth  had  ceased  to-  revolve.  Before  their  truth  is  established 
to  be  the  truth,  let  them  wait  the  test  of  that  freedom  of  debate 
of  which  they  professed  to  be  the  champions.  The  public?  But 
how  could  the  public  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  matter  apart 
from  the  official  thesis,  seeing  that  the  official  thesis  was  all  that 
the  public  was  permitted  to  read?  The  public  had  other  things 
to  do  than  to  wade  through  the  five  or  six  hundred  telegrams  in 
the  diplomatic  books.  How  could  the  public  realise  that  it  was 
merely  listening  to  one  particular  tune?  Take  the  following  as 
an  example. 

On  July  27  Germany  rejected  the  English  proposal  to  submit 
the  Austro-Serbian  conflict  to  a  conference  of  ambassadors.  Now, 
instead  of  examining  the  reasons  for  this  refusal  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  lit  was  given,  it  is  perpetually  recalled  as 
furnishing  complete  proof  that  the  war  was  a  premeditated  design 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government,  which  had  determined 
upon  war  against  all  and  sundry.  And  yet  from  July  28  onwards 
the  German  Government  admittedly  insisted  by  successive 
telegrams  that  Austria  should  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  should  accept  mediation  between  herself  and  Serbia; 
going,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  lit  would  leave  Austria  in 
the  lurch  if  the  Austrian  Government  would  not  give  way,  actually 
adopting  an  extraordinary  innovation  in  publishing  one  of  these 
urgent  telegraphic  messages  in  an  English  newspaper  I1  French¬ 
men  have  been  told  nothing  of  all  this.  They  are  persuaded,  not 
only  that  Germany  prevented  Austria  from  yielding,  but  that  she 
declared  war  on  Russia  to  prevent  Austria  from  yielding.2 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  fact  that  certain  Germans 
have  admitted  the  responsibility  of  their  Government.  Very  good. 
But  are  the  opinions  of  these  Germans  absolute  or  relative;  on 
what  documentary  evidence  are  they  based;  by  what  Germans  are 
they  professed;  what  part,  if  any,  may  political  hostility,  or  anger 
at  defeat,  play  in  the  matter?  No>  opinion  should  be  blindly 
accepted.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  points  in  detail  here. 
I  would  merely  point  out  that  the  following  Havas  telegram  can 
be  read  in  the  French  papers  of  December  11,  1918  : 

Once  again  Kurt  Eisner  declared  that  Germany’s  share  of  responsibility 

for  the  war  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  other  countries. 

1  This,  some  people  will  argue,  was  merely  a  bluff  arranged  with  Austria. 
But  why  do  they  not  prove  it  to  have  been  so  !  If  they  do  not,  we  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  suspect  collusion  in  regard  to  other  diplomatic  telegrams. 
Why,  for  instance,  on  that  line  of  argument,  should  we  credit  with  sincerity 
the  British  Government’s  telegrams — which  were  so  wholly  useless — advising 
Russia  to  stop  her  military  preparations? 

2  The  truth  being,  of  course,  that  Austria  did  yield,  but  that  Russia  at  that 
very  moment  issued  her  general  mobilisation  order. — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Now  this  thesis  is  not  at  all  the  thesis  of  the  Entente.  It  is 
the  thesis  of  distributed  responsibility.  Frenchmen  who  gave 
indications  that  they  held  it  were  treated  as  criminals  and  thrust 
into  prison.  And  yet  Kurt  Eisner  is,  perhaps,  the  German  who, 
beyond  all  others,  gave  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  question  even  against  his  own  country.  Moreover,  if 
there  are  Germans  who  attribute  to  their  side  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  responsibility,  there  are  Englishmen  belonging 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elite  of  their  country  who  have  done 
as  much.  Their  opinion  is  at  least  as  respectable  as  that  of  these 
Germans.  But  they  have  been  denounced  as  despicable,  and 
everything  possible  has  been  done  to  conceal  their  views  from  us 
here  is  France.  There  are  Frenchmen  who  would  have  expressed 
the  same  views  as  these  Englishmen  and  Germans  if  freedom  to 
do  so  had  not  been  denied  to  them. 

Hence  tfie  argument  that  everyone  believes  in  the  exclusive 
culpability  of  Germany  is  not  a  decisive  argument.  Public  adver¬ 
tisements  described  to  us,  “All  France  erect  until  the  bitter  end 
for  the  defence  of  right.  ”  But  what  these  advertisements  failed 
to  depict  was  that  France  was  buried  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
ignominious  sawdust  of  the  censorship,  which  is  not  an  easy 
attitude  in  which  to  see  where  “right”  lies. 


Although  the  sole  Responsibility  of  one 
side  is  not  Proven,  the  Entente  bases 
its  War  Policy  thereon 

But  it  is  on  the  dogma  of  their  unanimous  and  utter  innocence 
that  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  have  based  the  wdiole  war. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  war  has  been  waged  on  the 
basis  of  an  equivocation.  Let  me,  once  again,  give  some  illustra¬ 
tions  in  support  of  this  fact.  In  1912  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan 
wars,  the  Socialist  Party  declared  that  : 

On  no  consideration,  on  no  pretence  must  France  intervene  in  this 
struggle  between  Austrian  and  Russian  imperialism.  France  must  not  be 
precipitated  into  the  most  horrible  of  conflicts  by  secret  treaties  of  whose 
every  clause  she  is  ignorant:  when  Tsardom  postures  as  the  liberator  of 
the  Balkan  peoples,  it  is  only  to  obtain  recognition  of  its  preponderance  in 
the  Balkans  under  a  hypocritical  pretext.1 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  tragic  week,  on  July  29,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  group  of  the  French  Socialist  Party  declared  that  : 

France  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  dragged  into  a  struggle  in  which 
Serbia  would  be  the  stake  .  .  .  and  through  the  more  or  less  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  secret  treaties. 


1  Seine  Congress:  National  Congress:  International  Congress  at  Berne. 


Without  being  actually  hostile  to  the  Russian  alliance,  the  vast 
majority  of  public  opinion  in  France  only  agreed  to  it  in  the  belief 
that  it  constituted  a  guarantee  of  peace,  not  that  it  contained  a 
risk  of  war ;  that  it  was  a  mutual  bond  of  insurance  contracted  by 
two  pacific  nations,  and  not  a  draft  to  order  for  the  benefit  of 
Russia,  to  be  made  use  of  when  it  pleased  Russia  to  do  so. 
If,  therefore,  the  French  Government  had  announced  on  August 
4,  1914,  that  the  reason  for  France's  entry  into  the  war  was  the 
obligation  she  had  contracted  through  the  Alliance  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  Russia  in  an  Austro -Serbian  conflict,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  opposition  from  a  notable  proportion  of 
public  opinion.  This  is  unquestionable.  Yet  on  August  3  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  delivered  himself  of  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

The  present  crisis  .  .  .  has  originated  in  a  dispute  between  Austria  and 
Serbia.  I  can  say  this  with  the  most  absolute  confidence — no  Government 
and  no  country  has  less  desire  to  be  involved  in  war  over  a  dispute  with 
Austria  and  Serbia  than  the  Government  and  the  country  of  France. 
They  are  involved  in  it  because  of  their  obligation  of  honour  under  a 
definite  alliance  with  Russia. 

I  set  aside  the  assertion  that  it  was  against  its  will  and  only 
because  it  was  compelled  by  the  letter  of  its  agreement  that  the 
French  Government  gave  its  support  to  Russia.  To  examine  it 
adequately  would  take  too  much  space.  The  “Benckendorff  docu¬ 
ment” — amongst  others — contradicts  it.1  Let  us  be  satisfied  with 
noting  that,  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  view,  France  was  already 
entangled  in  the  war  through  the  Russian  Alliance,  before  the 
German  declaration  of  war,  which  only  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  ( August  3).  When  on  the  next  day  (August  4)  the 
head  of  the  French  Government  gave  Parliament  what  he  called 
‘The  truthful  account  of  events,”  he  made  no  more  reference  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Russian  alliance  than  if  that  alliance  had  been 
concluded  in  the  moon.  For  France’s  entry  into  the  war  he 
assigned  one  sole  reason  :  ((The  sudden,  odious,  unheard-of 
aggression "  of  Germany  which  “ forced  upon  France,  unjustly 
provoked,  a  war  which  she  did  not  will."  This  explanation 
sufficed  to  prevent  any  opposition  to  the  war  in  France.  But, 
apart  from  anything  else,  it  was  opposed  to  common  sense.  To 
contend  that  Germany  attacked  France  in  order  to  force  France 
into  a  war  which  France  did  not  desire,  is  to  suppose  that  Germany 
was  smitten  with  inexplicable  folly.  Having  the  option  of 
tackling  Russia  alone,  and  by  an  easy  victory  over  her  to  acquire 
hegemony  over  Europe,  Germany  had  attacked  France  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  herself  the  luxury  of  a  war  on  two  fronts, 
and  even  on  three,  because  the  intervention  of  France  involved  the 
intervention  of  England,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told  the  German 

1  The  “Benckendorff  document”  is  quoted  from  in  Section  V.  of  the  Special 
Supplement  to  the  October  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Ambassador  on  July  29  (British  White  Book,  89).  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  absurd  ! 

If,  then,  we  accept  the  Grey  verdict,  the  action  of  the  German 
Government  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  too  easy  to  understand. 
Satisfied  that  France  would  enter  the  war  by  the  side  of  Russia,  the 
German  Government  attempted  to  carry  out  what  everyone  knew 
to  be  its  strategic  policy  in  the  event  of  a  simultaneous  war  against 
France  and  Russia  :  crush  the  former,  and  then  turn  upon  the 
second  with  its  whole  force.  The  German  declaration  of  war 
against  France  was  not,  therefore,  the  cause  of  France’s  entry  into 
the  war  :  chronologically  and  logically  it  was  the  consequence  of  it. 
If  Germany  had  remained  on  the  defensive,  it  would  have  been  the 
French  Government  which  would  have  had  to  declare  war  upon 
Germany,  because,  as  Sir  E.  Grey  once  admitted  in  the  House, 
the  French  Government  could  not  long  have  remained  a  spectator 
in  a  Germano-Russian  war. 

When  the  French  deputies  met  on  August  4  they  were  in  a 
position  to'  have  been  acquainted  with  the  above-quoted  declaration 
of  Sir  E.  Grey  on  August  3.  When  the  sitting  opened,  they  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  ignorant  of  that  declaration.  And  yet 
not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  realised  that  the  Chamber  was 
being  told  the  exact  opposite  to  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told 
the  House  of  Commons ;  that  what  was  being  told  them  was — a 
fable.  One  must  make  allowances.  It  may  have  been  impossible 
for  a  solitary  member  to  have  raised  a  debate.  The  only  one  who 
could  have  compelled  a  hearing  had  disappeared  a  few  days  before 
(Jaures).  But  the  diplomatic  books  appeared  in  due  course.  And 
therein  we  learned  that  as  early  as  July  25  the  British  Ambassador 
had  told  Sazonov  that  if  Russia  felt  she  was  supported  by  France 
she  would  not  draw  back  from  the  risk  of  war1  :  that  that  support 
had  been  promised  her  on  July  29, 2  and  renewed  on  the  30th  : 

France  is  resolved  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  the  Alliance.3 

Thus  it  was  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  not  the  French  Government, 
who  had  stated  the  facts  as  to  the  cause  of  France’s  intervention 
in  the  war.  But  no  one  in  France  appeared  to  grasp  it. 

Much  later,  on  May  22,  1917,  the  truth  was  admitted  in  the 
Chamber  by  M.  Ribot,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  by  M.  Pichon, 
Foreign  Minister,  on  January  11,  1918.  The  former  declared  that 
France  had  entered  the  war  f( through  fidelity  to  her  engagements 
towards  Russia."  The  latter  declared  that  France  had  stressed 
her  fidelity  to  those  engagements  “to  the  extent  of  an  unforeseen 
duty,  to  the  extent  oj  defending  by  the  side  of  Russia  a  Slav 
people."  But  people  in  France  continued  to  shut  their  eyes. 

1  British  White  Book,  No.  17. 

2  Russian  Red  Book,  No.  58. 

3  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  101. 


In  August,  1918,  the  French  Government  published  a  Yellow 
Book  on  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  And  then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  Frenchmen  were  allowed  to  see  a  further  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  original  declaration  of  August  3, 
1914,  in  the  text  of  the  military  convention,  which  read  : 

If  Russia  is  attacked  by  Germany ,  France  will  employ  all  her  available 
forces  to  attack  Germany. 

But  a  conspiracy  of  silence  was  organised  round  this  Yellow  Book. 
The  prodigy  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  not  to  have  been 
kept  secret  for  twenty-five  years  :  it  is  to  have  remained  secret 
after  having  been  published.  It  would  seem  that  British  public 
opinion  was  also  ignorant  of  this  publication  until  last  month, 
when  long  extracts  from  it  appeared  in  Foreign  Affairs.1 

Even  in  England  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  declaration  was  quickly 
forgotten,  and  the  British  public  was  told  ad  nauseam  about  the 
unprovoked  aggression ”  of  Germany  against  France,  as  proof 
positive  that  Germany  was  determined  to  plunge  the  world  in 
blood  ! 


And  which  side- Prolonged  the  War? 

To  embark  on  a  war  is  one  thing;  to  prolong  it  is  another. 
This  war,  which  cost  in  a  single  day  more  lives  and  more  money 
than  any  of  the  great  wars  of  the  past  during  their  entire  duration, 
lasted  four  years.  That  it  did  so  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
specially  the  fault  of  Germany.  On  December  15,  1916,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  replying  in  the  Duma  to  the  public 
peace  offer  addressed  three  days  before  by  the  Central  Empires  to 
the  Entente,  said  : 

During  the  two  and  half  years  that  the  war  has  lasted  Germany  has 
often  spoken  of  peace.  .  .  .  All  her  efforts  met  with  the  calm  and  resolute 
resistance  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

It  was ,  therefore ,  the  Allies  who  persisted  in  prolonging  the 
war.  Why?  When  on  December  19,  1916,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  suggested  to  the  belligerents  the  opening  of 
negotiations,  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  Powers  replied  on 
January  10  following  that  a  peace  for  the  ‘‘establishment  upon 
firm  foundations  of  the  future  of  the  nations  of  Europe”  did  not 
seem  to  them  to  be  realisable  at  that  moment,  and  that  they  were 
(f conscious  that  they  are  not  fighting  for  selfish  interests”;  that 
they  “in  m>  way  desired  or  provoked  this  war,”  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  they  could  only  accept  “a  victorious  end,”  and  were  ready 
“to  make  all  sacrifices”  to  attain  it. 


1  Special  Supplement  to  the  October  issue. 


In  that  very  month,  when  the  Allies  were  thus  explaining-  to 
President  Wilson  that  their  love  of  peace  compelled  them  to 
sacrifice  everything*  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  victory,  President 
Wilson  was  himself  explaining* — January  22 — to  the  American 
Senate  what  his  object  had  been  in  proposing  negotiations  to  the 
belligerents  : 

Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor’s  terms  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at 
intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory 
upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but  only  as  upon 
quicksand.  Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last — only  a  peace  the  very 
principle  of  which  is  equality — and  a  common  participation  in  a  common 
benefit. 

The  bewildered  and  bleeding  masses  to  whom  the  telegraph 
brought,  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  these  two  radically 
opposed  conceptions  of  the  significance  of  ‘ 4 victory,”  were  very 
shortly  to  acquire  proof  that  the  Allies’  conception,  at  least,  was 
not  sincere.  The  Allied  Governments  had  affirmed  that  they  were 
not  fighting  for  “selfish  interests.”  Now  as  soon  as  it  assumed 
office,  the  Bolshevik  Government — which  must  be  credited  with 
this  good  deed  at  any  rate — published  the  arrangements  by  which 
the  British,  French,  Russian1,  Serbian,  Japanese,  Italian,  and 
Rumanian  Governments  had  organised,  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war,  the  hunt  for  loot  which  should  follow  their  victory. 
One  solitary  example.  At  the  same  moment  as  M.  Briand  was 
sending  to  President  Wilson  the  reply  of  the  Allies  mentioned 
above,  a  French  mission  was  negotiating  at  Petrograd  a  conven¬ 
tion  by  which  France  and  Russia  mutually  agreed  to  take  every¬ 
thing  they  could  from  Germany,  on  the  East  and  West  res¬ 
pectively,  without  prejudice,  of  course,  to  what  might  be  taken 
from  Austria  and  Turkey.  If  Russia  had  beaten  Germany  instead 
of  being  beaten  by  Germany,  that  giant  State,  more  than  half 
composed  even  at  that  time  of  subject  peoples,  would  have  been 
swollen  to  further  huge  dimensions  by  the  acquisition  of  the  whole 
of  eighteenth  century  Poland,  of  Constantinople,  and  a  portion  of 
Asia  Minor.  To  give  the  empire  of  the  earth  to  Russia,  and  the 
empire  of  the  seas  to  Britain — that  is  what  M.  Briand  called,  in 
his  reply  to  Wilson,  “shielding  Europe  from  the  covetous 
brutality  of  Prussian  militarism.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  moment  of  the  publication  of  the 
secret  treaties,  no  one  could  doubt  any  longer  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Entente  intended  to  obtain  a  complete  victory  over 
Germany,  it  was  not,  as  they  said,  to  render  future  peace  secure, 
but  to  obtain  all  the  spoils  upon  which  they  had  fixed  their  hopes, 
out  of  the  war.  But  in  France,  at  any  rate,  hardly  a  soul  is  even 
yet  aware  of  those  secret  treaties  !  Yet  again  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  has  been  organised  around  these  documents  as  around  all 
documents  which  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  “sovereign 
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people.”  In  order  that  there  might  be  a  French  version  of  the 
text,  it  was  left  to'  a  young  professor  to  publish  a  few  hundred 
copies  clandestinely  at  his  own  risk  .and  at  his  own  expense.  Let 
this  be  recorded  iin  its  favour — the  Government  did  not  cause  them 
to  be  seized. 

If  ever  there  was  a  dictated  peace,  a  harsh  peace,  a  peace 
humiliating  for  the  vanquished,  such!  a  peace  was  that  signed  at 
Versailles.  It  is  curious  that  the  apostle  of  a  ‘“peace  without 
victory”  should  have  been  its  most  illustrious  artisan.  What  was 
the  basis  of  justification  for  the  imposition  of  such  terms  upon 
Germany?  The  basis  that  the  conquerors  had  no  responsibility 
whatever  for  the  war.  When  on  September  18  last  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  was  being  discussed  in  the  Chamber,  M. 
Longue  t  remarked  :  ‘‘It  is  a  treaty  imposed  by  conquerors  upon 
conquered,”  M.  Tardieu  retorted  :  “By  the  assaulted  party  upon 
the  aggressors.”  But  the  proof  of  the  latter  statement  remains 
as  questionable  as  ever. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference  on 
January  19,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  said  to  the 
assembled  delegates  :  ‘‘That  which  gives  you  full  authority  to 
establish  a  just  peace  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  peoples  for  whom 
you  are  the  mandatories  have  been  guilty  of  unjust  dealing.” 
Now,  from  what  State  had  all  these  peoples  inherited  the  war? 
From  Russia  in  1914.  Therefore,  if  the  Russian  Government 
of  that  time  had  dealt  unjustly,  the  peoples  represented  by  those 
whom  M.  Poincar6  was  addressing  had  also  dealt  unjustly.  No 
doubt  the  Russians  themselves  were  not  represented  in  that 
august  assembly,  and  for  a  very  good  reason  !  But  the  Russia  of 
1914  had  existed,  and  in  conveniently  forgetting  the  fact  M. 
Poincare’s  denial  of  any  responsibility  for  the  war  on  our  side  was 
deprived  of  all  weight. 

The  Conference  appointed  a  Commission  to  examine  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  war.  This  Commission 
published  a  report,  in  which  it  states  that  “the  responsibility  for 
the  war  falls  wholly  upon  the  Central  Powers.”  One  of  the  facts 
adduced  in  substantiation  of  this  verdict  was  that  on  July  31,  at 
the  very  moment  that  Austria  had  agreed  to  resume  negotiations 
with  Russia,  Germany  had  made  further  negotiations  impossible 
by  her  ultimatum  to  Russia.  Now  the  amazing  thing  is  that  the 
report  of  the  Commission  suppresses  all  mention  of  the  Russian 
general  mobilisation,  which  provoked  the  German  ultimatum, 
although,  as  we  have  demonstrated  here  by  quoting  the  actual 
terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  a  Russian  general  mobilisa¬ 
tion  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  I1 

1  This  deliberate  suppression  of  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  has 
characterised  every  official  publication  by  the  Entente  Governments  since 
the  issue  of  the  first  British  White  Book. — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 


Again,  when  on  June  19  M.  Clemenceau,  President  of  the 
Conference,  replying  to  the  German  counter-proposals,  gave 
Germany  an  ultimatum  either  to  sign  within  five  days  or  the  war 
would  be  resumed,  he  began  his  statement  with  “a  definitive  judg¬ 
ment”  on  responsibility  for  the  war.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  therein  to  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  ! 

In  the  Press  we  note  the  same  suppression  of  this  capital  event. 
Thus,  in  its  issue  of  June  5  last,  Le  Temps  declared  that  if 
Germany  had  finally  been  overthrown  it  was  because  : 

Germany  had  found  arrayed  against  her  predatory  enterprise  all  the 
independent  nations  of  the  world  :  free  England,  Italy,  Rumania,  Greece, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  many  others. 

Russia  was  left  out.  Why? 

This  fixed  purpose  to  forget  Russia  and  Russia’s  part  in  the 
whole  business  materialised  in  grimly  ironic  manner  when,  a  few 
days  later,  there  took  place  the  march  past  of  the  victorious  armies 
in  Paris.  Every  nation  was  represented,  down  to  the  Siamese. 
But  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  Russian  army,  “without 
which  (as  Minister  Sembat  once  admitted)  von  Kluck  would  have 
taken  Paris.” 

In  the  matter  of  carrying  on  the  war,  refusing  to  bring  it  to  an 
end,  and  dictating  the  conditions  of  peace,  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments  have  ever  told  their  peoples  the  same  story — that  Germany 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  war.  But,  in  order  that  their 
peoples  should  believe  this  thing,  they  have  from  first  to  last 
concealed  from  them,  and  still  conceal  from  them,  facts  which  are 
essential  to  their  full  comprehension  of  the  case.  Could  a  better 
(as  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent)  example  be  found  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  than  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Treaty 
of  Peace?  M.  Barthou  was  the  President  of  this  Commission, 
whose  findings  involve  Parliament,  and  France  herself.  Thus  the 
Report  utilises  against  Germany  the  Lichnowsky  and  Lerchenfeld 
memoranda ,  and  ignores  the  Belgian  diplomatic  despatches  and 
the  revelations  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  Pravda.1  It  does 
not  even  refer  to  the  voluminous  diplomatic  documents  on  the 
origin  of  the  war  which  the  German  Government  presented  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  its  White  Book,  and  of  which  Frenchmen 
know  as  little  to-day  as  though  they  were  Esquimaux. 

It  is  really  too  preposterous  that  a  country  should  be  plunged 
into  a  war,  its  last  man  taken,  its  national  resources  involved  to 
the  hilt,  and  its  acceptance  secured  for  a  Treaty  which  mortgages 
the  future,  and  that  it  should  only  be  given  a  fragment  of  the 

1  See  Special  Supplement  for  Foreign  Affairs,  October. 
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truth  !  I  note  this  singularly  opportune  quotation  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns  of  an  American  news¬ 
paper1  :  “THE  MAN  WHO  WILL  NOT  INVESTIGATE 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION  IS  DISHONEST.” 


The  Germans  ask  that  the  Question 
should  be  Solved  by  Neutrals 

The  Peace  Conference  should  have  shown  all  the  greater 
scrupulousness  in  this  matter  since  it  places  itself  on  judicial 
ground.  The  President  of  the  Conference,  in  his  letter  of  June  i, 
says  : 

The  German  delegation  appears  to  think  that  all  Germany  has  to  do  in 
order  to  secure  peace  is  to  make  sacrifices,  as  if  the  peace  were  simply  the 
conclusion  of  a  struggle  for  territory  or  power.  .  .  .  But  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  war  which  broke  out  on  August  i, 
1914,  was  the  greatest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  a  so-called  civilised  Power 
against  humanity  and  the  liberty  of  peoples.  .  .  .  Thus  justice  is  the  only 
possible  basis  for  a  settlement  of  accounts.  Germany  demands  it.  Germany 
shall  have  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  be  more  precise.  Germany  is  a  criminal. 
The  Conference  is  a  Court,  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  a  sentence. 
Now  the  very  essence  of  a  judgment  in  law  is  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  question  which  has  to  be  judged  shall  be  examined. 

No  doubt  this  was  no  ordinary  judgment,  since  the  judges 
were  at  war  with  the  accused,  and  could  only  declare  themselves 
innocent  by  sentencing  the  latter.  All  the  more  reason  wrhy  the 
judgment  eventually  delivered  should  have  been  so  manifestly  just 
as  to'  disarm  criticism.  Whereas  lit  is  nothing  but  special  pleading 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  should  ask 
that  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  war  should  be  submitted 
to  impartial  judges.  Even  while  the  war  was  being  fought,  this 
view  had  often  been  urged  in  Germany.  Directly  the  armistice 
was  signed,  the  German  revolutionary  Government  made  the 
suggestion  officially  to  the  Entente  Governments  through  the 
Swiss  Government.  Le  Matin,  of  December  2,  1918,  commented 
upon  that  suggestion  as  follows  : 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  admire  most  :  the  stupidity  or  the 
impudence  of  this  astounding  proposal  by  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Entente  are  invited  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the  abominable  ruffians 
who  have  deluged  Europe  with  blood  ;  and  by  which  a  government  loaded 
with  crimes  proposes  an  arbitration  to  its  judges  just  as  they  are  about 
to  pass  sentence  of  punishment. 

No  one  knows  what  became  of  this  proposal. 


1  Young  Democracy ,  August  1,  1919. 


When  the  Peace  Conference  opened,  the  German  delegation 
protested  against  Article  231  of  the  proposed  Treaty,  under  which 
Germany  accepts  responsibility  for  the  war.  It  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  war  guilt  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  invoked.  The  President  of  the  Commission  declined  to 
hand  it  over,  on  the  ground  that  the  report  formed  part  of  the 
internal  work  of  the  Conference.  The  German  delegation  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  matter  was  one  of  life  and  death  for  Germany,  and 
in  its  counter-proposals  it  demanded  that  the  question  of  war  guilt 
should  be  referred  to'  a  neutral  Commission,  which  would  be 
entitled  to  examine  the  archives  of  all  the  Governments.  The 
request  was  rejected. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  a  neutral  judgment,  the  Germans  made 
up  their  minds  to  judge  themselves.  The  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  announced  that  it  had  decided  to  set  up  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  which  would  inquire  into  “who  was  responsible  for 
the  war,  for  its  prolongation,  and  for  losing  it.  99  All  the  Germans, 
both  military  and  civilians,  into  whose  hands  the  destinies  of 
Germany  were  placed  when  war  broke  out,  promptly  requested  to 
be  heard,  and  are  now  actually  being  heard,  not  behind  closed 
doors,  but  in  the  light  of  day,  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  being  fully  reported. 

Why  should  not  Messrs.  Vliviani,  Sazonov,  and  Grey  imitate, 
in  this  respect,  the  procedure  of  Messrs.  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Zimmerman,  and  other  German  statesmen?  Why  does  not  the 
French  Parliament  inaugurate,  as  the  German  Parliament  has 
done,  a  public  inquiry  into  the  origins  of  the  war  and  the  causes 
of  its  prolongation?  We  have  been  promised  an  “open 
diplomacy.”  We  await  its  manifestation. 

But  a  change  !is  coming.  Many  men,  even  outside  Labour  and 
Socialist  circles,  are  beginning  to  see  the  truth.  There  was  a 
remarkable  passage  the  other  day  in  the  great  Italian  paper, 
La  Stampa.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

The  fundamental  character  of  the  European  war  has  been  misconceived. 
It  has  been  a  war  between  two  imperialisms  for  the  conquest  of  the  seas 
and  of  raw  material ;  in  other  words,  for  the  hegemony  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  parties  was  credited  with  idealism  and  the  other  with  cupidity,  the 
fact  being  that  both  were  fighting  for  their  interests.  ...  In  fact,  France 
was  no  less  militarist  than  Germany ;  nor  was  England  less  grasping. 
This  universal  lust  could  have  been  defeated  only  if  neither  party  had  been 
strong  enough  to  annihilate  the  other,  but  had  found,  in  what  power 
remained  to  its  adversary,  a  check  upon  its  own  cupidity.  Self-interest 
would  then  have  compelled  the  belligerents  to  listen  to  words  of  moderation, 
and  to  agree  to  a  peace  of  compromise,  which,  compared  with  the  present 
peace,  would  have  been  an  ideal  peace. 

A  few  days  .after  this  statement  appeared,  M.  Viviani  repeated 
once  more  one  of  those  phrases  which  he  has  been  delivering  for 
the  past  five  years  with  the  incurable  energy  of  a  whirling  dervish  : 


“This  war,”  he  said,  “was  a  collision  between  the  forces  of 
Autocracy  and  Liberty,  between  the  dark  powers  of  Evil  and 
Violence  and  the  powers  of  Right  and  Law.” 

Compare  the  two  statements.  Where  does  common  sense  lie? 
Where  is  the  presumption  of  the  truth?  The  most  elementary 
horse  sense  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  M.  Viviani  was  humbugging 
the  world.  But  apart  from  that,  is  it  not  obvious  that  pan- Russian 
ambitions,  flung  back  from  the  Pacific  by  Japan,  had  once  more 
turned  towards  Constantinople?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  was 
commonly  stated  in  Russia  that  the  “road  to  Constantinople  lay 
through  Berlin”;  that  in  France  public  opinion,  as  Sembat 
said,  “was  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort?1  Did  not  a  Press 
campaign  nearly  twenty  years  old  in  England,  crystallized 
in  the  threat  Delenda  est  Germania ,  inculcate  the  idea  that 
a  war  was  the  best  means  of  determining  whether  the 
sceptre  of  world-trade  should  pass  to  Germany  or  be  preserved 
by  England;  and  was  not  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Norman 
Angell  written  to  show  his  countrymen  that  a  war  can  never  be 
good  business?  Did  not  the  Entente  Powers,  in  the  io  years 
preceding  the  war,  spend  26  milliards  of  francs  upon  military 
preparations,  or  double  the  expenditure  of  the  Central  Powers  ? 
Then  of  what  worth  these  incessant  protests  that  the  Entente 
Governments  were  opposed  to  war,  that  their  interests  were 
opposed  to  war,  that  they  never  contemplated  and  never  prepared 
for  war?  I  recall  an  admirable  dictum  of  Voltaire’s  : 

One  perceives  five  or  six  belligerent  Powers,  sometimes  three  against 
three,  sometimes  two  against  four,  sometimes  one  against  five,  hating  one 
another  with  equal  hatred,  uniting,  or  attacking  one  another  in  turn,  all 
agreed  on  one  point,  to  do  as  much  harm  as  possible. 

These  Powers,  which  plunged  Europe  in  blood  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  precisely  the  same  which  have  again  done  so.  Is 
there  not  more  truth  in  that  short  sentence  of  Voltaire’s  than  in  all 
the  abominable  rhetoric  by  which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  on  this  occasion  three  of  these  Powers,  sacredly  united, 
combined  to  immolate  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  a  civilisation 
threatened  by  the  barbarism  of  the  other  two?  Is  it  not  patent 
that  one  and  all  contended  for  that  same  “balance  of  power”  to 
which  all  coalition  wars  have  been  due  since  the  day  when  a  King 
of  England  caused  himself  to  be  painted  with  scales  in  his  hands 
with  this  device  :  (fCui  adhereo  proeestfJ?  The  true  barbarians f  O 
Frenchmen ,  the  true  Huns ,  O  Englishmen,  are  the  men  who  inflame 
people  against  people  with  lies ;  and  the  people  who  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  deceived  by  those  lies. 


1  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  closed  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  See 
Sembat’s  book,  “Make  a  King  or  Make  Peace.”  Sembat  added:  “This  gives 
to  our  policy  an  air  of  equivocation  and  of  falsehood.” 


Is  it  Unpatriotic  to  Recognise  the  Faults 
of  One’s  Country? 

To  .all  of  which  I  shall  be  answered  :  “My  country  rig-ht  or 
wrong.”  To  admit  that  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  war  lies 
on  our  side  is  to  be  unpatriotic.  I  accept  the  challenge. 

How  is  it,  if  one  must  never  hold  one’s  country  to  blame,  that 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  “all  Paris  was  for  the  King  of  Prussia1; 
that  during  the  Boer  War  a  portion  of  British  public  opinion,  vehe¬ 
mently  supported  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Boers;  that,  dealing  with  the  events  which  brought  about  the  crisis 
of  Agadir,2  M.  de  Pressensse,  President  of  the  League  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  felt  impelled  to<  state  at  the  Lyons  Congress  of  1912  :  “It 
is  intolerable  that  men  should  lie  in  the  name  of  France”;  that,  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  M.  Charles  Gide,  the  eminent  economist  and 
jurist,  should  have  written  :  “It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  living  on 
this  earth  to  weigh  in  a  just  balance  the  responsibility  for  this 
frightful  massacre ,  to  rise  above  his  sympathies  and  his  interests" ; 
that,  on  the  first  page  of  his  “War  Biology Dr.  Nikolai,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Doctor  to  the 
Imperial  Family,  should  have  declared  :  “The  question  is  not  to 
seek  out  the  responsibility  of  others,  but  our  own”;  that  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  ex-Ambassador  to  England,  should  have  accused 
German  policy  of  having  caused  the  war;  and  that  M.  Bogits- 
chevitch,  ex-Serbian  Attache  at  Berlin,  should  attribute  it  in  his 
recently  published  book  to>  the  policy  of  Russia  and  of  Serbia? 

We  have  been  told,  as  many  times  as  the  war  has  cost  farth¬ 
ings,  that  it  was  a  war  for  right.  If  one  must  be  on  one’s 
country’s  side  even  if  one’s  country  is  in  the  wrong,  these  assur¬ 
ances  were  quite  unnecessary.  The  two  .'assertions  contradict 
one  another. 

Others  contend  that  war  creates  a  kind  of  “sacred  union” 
between  a  Government  and  its  subjects.  “When  the  word  of 
France  is  at  stake” — declared  Le  Matin  on  June  17,  1919 — 
“Frenchmen  become  one  with  their  leaders.  The  faults  of  their 
Government  cannot  affect  their  faithfulness.”  Then  we  are  to 
assume  that  the  revolution  of  1870  was  an  act  of  treason?  We  are 
to  assume  that  the  Russian  revolution  of  March,  1917,  which  was 
applauded  by  the  French  and  British  Governments,  was  an  act  of 
treachery?  We  are  to  .agree  that  the  German  revolution  of 
November,  1918,  virtually  demanded  of  Germany  by  President 
Wilson  in  reply  to’  the  German  request  for  an  armistice,  was  like¬ 
wise  a  shameful  act? 

1  Seignobos  :  “  Modern  History.” 

2  The  second  Morocco  crisis. — Ed.  Foreign  Affairs. 
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But  let  us  examine  the  proposition!  itself.  Lord  Bryce,  speak¬ 
ing' at  the  British  Academy  on  June  30,  1915,  declared  that  in  every 
State,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  the  decision  to  go  to  war  was  taken 
by  a  very  small  number  of  persons.  If  one  must  always  be  on  the 
side  of  one’s  country,  then  an  obligation  is  imposed  upon  us  to 
support  these  persons  and  to  affirm  that  they  were  right  in  what 
they  did,  even  if  they  were  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour 
has  assured  us  that  the  war  was  a  “ struggle  between  heaven  and 
hell.”  Thus  Messrs.  Sazonov,  Grey,  and  even  Viviani — who  does 
not  believe  in  a  heaven — were  on  the  side  of  heaven,  and  Messrs. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Berchthold  were  on  the  side  of  hell.  So 
it  would' seem  that  in  defending  one’s  country,  “right  or  wrong” 
— since  the  rule  is  naturally  of  universal  application — one  may  be 
defending  hell. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  the  German 
people  have  been  abjured  to  declare  their  Government  responsible 
for  the  war.  Indeed,  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  as  the  price  of 
Peace.  The  Germans  who  admitted  the  perpetration  by  their 
country  of  wrongs  have  been  covered  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
M.  Renaudel  spoke  once  in  the  Chamber  of  the  “heroic  author  of 
4 J ’accuse,’  ”  whose  heroism — may  it  be  said  in  parenthesis — con¬ 
sisted  in  writing  an  anonymous  volume  which  is  crammed  with 
errors  of  fact  and  lacking  in  all  objectivity.  But,  then,  what 
becomes  of  the  rule  that  one  must  always  be  in  agreement  with 
one’s  country,  “right  or  wrong”  ?  Does  this  rule  not  hold  good  for 
one’s  enemies  of  the  time  being,  who<  must  recognise  their  country’s 
faults?  And  if  one’s  enemy  is  beaten,  he  may  even  be  compelled 
to  agree  that  his  country  is  in  the  wrong  even  if  it  is  in  the  right, 
whilst  the  conqueror  must  affirm  that  he  is  in  the  right  even  if  he 
is  in  the  wrong.  To  such  absurdities  do  we  descend. 

On  January  27  last  VHumanite  published  an  ironical  article 
showing  how  utterly  public  opinion  had  been  tricked  into  believing 
this  war  to  have  been  a  war  for  “Right.”  And  yet  this  very  belief 
was  preached  by  VHumanite  during  the  wffiole  period  of  the  war.  It 
is  because  of  this  belief,  and  only  because  of  this  belief,  that  so 
many  pacifists  and  Socialists  made  themselves  purveyors  of  the 
battlefields  for  four  years.  Could  not  its  falsity  have  been  earlier 
percdived  ?  The  soldiers  could  not  talk.  They  were  the  raw  material 
of  wrar,  the  gladiators — at  once  miserable  and  sublime.  BUT 
WE,  THE  CIVILIANS  WHO  WERE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
THEIR  BLOOD,  WHO  DESERVE  TO  BE  DAMNED  IF  WE 
ALLOWED  THE  WAR  TO  LAST  ONE  MOMENT  LONGER 
THAT  IT  NEED  HAVE  DONE,  we  who  assert  ourselves  to  be 
sovereign  and  free,  why  did  we  allow  our  mouths  to  be  closed  on 
the  plea  of  “my  country  right  or  wrong”?  Were  the  soldiers  not 
“the  country,”  they  first  of  all?  To  assert,  as  does  Maurice 
Barr£s,  that  one  must  always  be  on  the  side  of  “one’s  country”  as 
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one  would  take  sides  for  one’s  mother  under  every  circumstance, 
is  the  most  horrible  of  sophistries.  Thus  understood,  one’s 
“country”  becomes  a  kind  of  ogress  devouring  her  innocent  chil¬ 
dren.  How  much  more  human  the  cry  of  Clemenceau  during  the 
Dreyfus  affair  :  “There  is  no  country  where  there  is  not  law  and 
justice Therefore  if  a  Government  wages  an  unrighteous  war, 
it  places  itself  without  the  pale  :  it  is  on  one  side,  the  country  is  on 
the  other.  A  people  has  only  one  way  of  discovering  if  a  war  be 
righteous  or  unrighteous,  and  that  is  by  discussing  the  reasons  for 
it  given  by  the  Government.  Real  patriotism,  then,  demands 
that  the  country  should  be  against  the  Government  which  declines 
to  allow  such  a  discussion.  And  yet  every  successive  Government 
in  France  during  the  war,  including  that  of  M.  Clemenceau,  has 
prohibited  discussion. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  abstract  morality.  So  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  French  people 
when  the  dawn  of  liberty  began  to<  shine  for  them  was  to  embody  in 
positive  legislation  their  right  to  oppose  a  war  undertaken  by  the 
Government  if  they  did  not  approve  of  it.  The  Constitutional  Act 
voted  on  May  22,  1790,  on  the  right  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of 
peace  and  war  begins  thus  :  “War  can  only  be  determined  by  a  vote 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.”  But  the  Act  goes  on  to  provide 
that  as  a  war  may  begin  under  exceptional  circumstances,  because 
hostilities  have  been  started  by  another  State,  or  because  an  Ally 
needs  helping,  the  Government  may  find  itself  compelled  to  autho¬ 
rise  warlike  measures  without  waiting  for  a  decree  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body.  In  that  event  the  Act  provides  that  the  Government  be 
at  once  summoned  to  justify  its  action  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  But  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  not  constrained  to 
accept  the  Government’s  plea  of  justification  : 

If  the  Legislative  Body — says  the  Act — decides  that  the  war  shall  not  be 
waged,  the  Executive  power  is  called  upon  to  at  once  take  measures  to 
stop  or  prevent  hostilities,  the  sitting  Ministers  being  responsible  for  the 
details. 

Now  the  Legislative  Body  only  acts  as  representative  of  the 
nation.  The  Legislative  Assembly  bears  the  same  relationship 
towards  the  Government  as  the  nation  plays  toward  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Custodit  custodes  ipsos . 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  was  still  on  the  throne,  if 
France  found  herself  at  war  through  the  obligation  of  supporting 
an  Ally  or  because  of  hostilities  begun  by  another  State,  without 
the  Legislative  Assembly  having  been  able  to  deliberate  upon  it, 
any  Frenchman,  acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  had  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  discuss  the  explanations  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  about  the  war,  and  to 
demand  the  cessation  of  hostilities  if  they  seemed  unjustified. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later  Republican  France 
finds  herself  in  a  terrible  war  under  exactly  similar  circumstances. 
And,  yet,  what  do  we  see?  Men  flung  into  prison  because  they 
asked  why  we  were  at  war,  and  when  we  should  have  peace ! 

And  yet  war  is  no  longer  waged  as  it  was  then,  by  a  few 
thousand  mercenaries  to  whom  its  causes  and  its  duration  were 
matters  of  indifference,  because  war  was  their  profession.  War  is 
made  to-day  by  millions  of  men  for  whom  war  is  not  their  profes¬ 
sion,  apart  from  a  proportion  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  who  have  been  torn  from  their  fields,  from  their  mills, 
and  from  their  desks.  War  is  made  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
nation  should,  therefore,  have  beenj  more  jealous  than  ever  to  con¬ 
serve  its  right  to  determine  war  and  peace.  How  comes  it  that  the 
nation  has  allowed  its  right  to  be  so  utterly  swept  away? 


The  Present  Duty 

Now  what  is  the  duty  which  now  faces  us?  “The  mischief  is 
done  :  resignation  and  acceptance  of  the  fact,  that  lis  all  there  is  left 
to  us.  ”  Such  will  be  the  argument  of  some.  “To  get  at  the  truth 
while  the  war  lasted,  when  the  massacre  might  have  been  stayed — 
that  would  have  been  useful.  But  now  it  is  useless.  Consumma - 
turn  est.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Pass  a  sponge  over  the 
past.” 

To  do  so  would  be  a  supreme  error.  And — to  begin  with — are 
we  really  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  not  even  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  to  inquire  into  the  past !  Do  we  not  boast  that  our 
political  mechanism  represents  public  opinion?  Every  citizen, 
even  the  humblest,  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  control  the  acts  of 
the  Government.  And  should  we  voluntarily  abandon  our  right, 
set  aside  our  duty?  It  is  we  after  all  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
State  car.  The  Government  is  only  the  chauffeur,  and  its  business 
wias  to  drive  just  as  far  and  no  further  than  we  desired  to  be 
driven.  The  Government  thought  that  the  war  entitled  it  to  fling 
us  under  the  seat  and  kick  us  into  submissiveness  there.  Now 
that,  once  again,  we  have  emerged  into  the  light,  surely  the  very 
least  our  self-respect  demands  of  us  is  that  we  should  ascertain 
where  we  are,  and  how  we  got  there  !  But  there  is  a  much  more 
imperious  reason  why  we  should  look  into  the  past.  FOR  THE 
PAST  GOVERNS  THE  FUTURE.  The  war  is  at  an  end.  But 
the  Peace  Treaty  is  beginning.  Now,  as  we  have  noted,  the 
Governments  who  dictated  this  Treaty  produce  as  its  sole  justifica¬ 
tory  basis  the  question  of  responsibility.  In  his  report  to  the 
Chamber,  M.  Barthou  proclaims  this  in  the  very  first  lines,  and 
boasts  of  it.  It  is  a  punitive  peace,  and  nothing  but  a  punitive 
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peace.  Its  purpose  is  to  punish  Germany  for  having  made  the 
war.  Therefore  this  Treaty  is  valid  in  so  far  as  the  enemies  of 
Germany  have  proved  that  they  took  part  in  the  war  against  their 
will  :  that  they  were  forced  into  war. 

If  it  be  proved,  as  the  Entente  Governments  affirm,  that 
Germany  alone  prepared  for  war,  that  she  did  everything  to  pro¬ 
voke  it  and  nothing  to  prevent  it ;  while  they  did  everything  to 
prevent  the  war  and  nothing  to  provoke  it — if  this  were  true,  we 
also  would  agree  that  Germany  had  committed  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  and  that  the  Treaty  was  a  just  Treaty. 

Let  me  make  myself  well  understood.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Germany’s  crime  would  justify  her  judges  in  dividing  up  the  earth 
among  themselves  and  to  organising  it  in  their  interests,  as  they 
are  doing.  I  mean  that  the  principle  of  the  Treaty  would  be  just, 
that  Germany  ought  to  be  as  cruelly  punished  as  her  crime  itself 
was  cruel,  and  that  it  is  a  duty,  as  M.  Barthou  insists,  to  show 
ourselves  “inexorable.” 

But  if  it  be  proved  that  the  enemies  of  Germany  are  as 
responsible  or  even  more  responsible  than  herself,  then  the  Peace 
Treaty,  which  is  solely  based  upon  their  complete  innocence, 
morally  falls  to  pieces. 

If  the  former  be  true  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  another 
war,  that  the  enemies  of  Germany  should  constitute  themselves 
into  a  League  to>  maintain  in  subjection  the  people  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  his  Nancy  speech,  has 
shown  itself  to'  be  the  “enemy  of  the  human  race.”  They  must 
disarm  that  people,  while  themselves  remaining  armed. 

If  the  second  be  true  the  war  has  been,  in  the  words  of  Bar- 
busse,  a  civil  war  between  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  enemies 
of  the  human  race  are  the  Governments  which  betrayed  the  peoples 
to  their  undoing.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  future  war  we  must  form 
a  league  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  a  league  which  shall  come 
into  immediate  existence,  and  be  accompanied  by  general  disarma¬ 
ment. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  the  war  is,  therefore,  more 
than  ever  THE  QUESTION  OF  QUESTIONS.  It  does  not 
merely  involve  the  greatest  moral  problem  which  the  imagination 
of  man  can  conceive.  The  salvation  of  the  world  depends  upon  its 
solution.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  any  of  the  Parliaments  of 
the  conquering  States  has  adopted  this  attitude.  Uneasy  voices 
have  asked  for  clemency  :  no  one  has  demanded  justice.  There  is 
talk  of  revising  the  Treaty.  No  one  has  understood,  or  appeared 
willing  to  understand,  that  the  Treaty  cannot  be  revised  unless 
the  judgment  as  to  the  responsibility  is  revised,  seeing  that  the 
Treaty  is  based  thereon.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  as  the  war 
could  only  have  lasted  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments,  the 
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latter  are  directly  interested  in  allowing  it  to  be  believed  that  all 
the  faults  are  on  one  side. 

But  above  the  Governments  and  the  Parliaments  there  is  public 
opinion  whence  the  former  derive  their  power.  In  whose  name 
was  the  judgment  rendered,  the  sentence  pronounced?  In  the 
name  of  the  peoples  in  arms  against  Germany.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  turn  of  the  peoples  to  speak — last  but  not  least. 

In  many  countries  the  example  set  by  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Control  is  being  imitated.  Associations  are  being  formed  to  urge 
the  peoples  that  their  foreign  affairs  must  be  nationally  controlled  ; 
that  in  this  matter,  above  all  others,  the  Governments  must  be  the 
servants  and  not  the  masters,  of  the  people.  How  can  the  peoples 
control  foreign  policy  if  they  do  not  examine  the  judgment  which 
has  been  rendered  by  the  Governments  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
the  war,  seeing  that  that  judgment  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
international  order?  How  can  they  organise  themselves  in  common 
to  maintain  peace,  if  they  do  not  begin  by  revising  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  of  them,  under  circumstances  and  in  conditions 
which  throw  the  most  palpable  doubts  upon  its  impartiality? 

No  censorship  has  prevented  the  French  people  from  giving  to 
the  war  the  name  by  which  it  will  be  known  to  posterity  :  the  war 
of  the  f(bourreurs  de  crdnes ,”  the  brain  stuffers,  which  means 
that  its  chief  source  of  support  has  been  the  limitless  exploitation 
of  human  stupidity  and  malignancy.  It  is  primarily  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  responsibility  that  the  principal  effort  of  this 
trickery  and  this  abolition  of  all  critical  faculty  has  concentrated 
itself.  And  this,  if  you  please,  is  precisely  the  question  which  we 
are  asked  to  agree  shall  be  declared  for  ever  settled  ! 

What  folly  ! 

Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  tear  away  the  bandage  which  has  been 
placed  over  our  eyes.  Let  us  submit  to  a  critical  and  impartial 
enquiry,  chapter  by  chapter,  argument  by  argument,  all  the  official 
and  semi-official  explanations  of  the  origins,  both  remote  and 
immediate,  of  the  war;  ministerial  declarations,  Parliamentary 
debates,  articles  of  the  Press,  books  of  experts.  Let  us  admit  as 
true  only,  as  Descartes  says,  ‘‘that  which  necessarily  appears  to 
be  so.”  Let  us  take  as  our  first  rule  that  there  is  no  greater 
misfortune  which  can  befall  a  man  than  that  he  should  unduly 
blame  his  country,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  admitting  this  or  that  point  against  our  country,  let 
us  not  do  so  until  we  have  examined  and  re-examined  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  investigated  exhaustively  all  the  counter-arguments. 
In  a  word — let  us  seek  truth. 

As  I  write  these  lines  the  American  papers  are  full  of  President 
Wilson’s  statement  that  when  he  came  to  Paris  in  November,  1918, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  Secret  Treaties,  which  had  been  scattered 


by  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  “President 
Wilson,”  remarks  the  New  York  Nation ,  “has  the  supreme  gift 
of  making  himself  believe  that  he  is  invariably  right.  Sincerely 
insincere,  he  can  see  black,  white.” 

If  thirty  millions  of  men  have  been  killed  and  wounded ;  if  some 
four  millions  have  lived  for  years  in  appalling  captivity ;  if  millions 
are  perishing  from  cold  and  hunger;  if  even  the  conquerors,  or 
some  of  them,  run  the  risk  of  going  short  of  bread  and  coal;  if 
from  Calais  to  Bagdad,  and  from  Milan  to  Archangel,  vast  regions, 
which  have  hitherto  been  among  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world, 
are  to-day  scarred  and  pulverised  like  the  sides  of  a  volcano ;  if  for 
the  past  four  years  man’s  efforts  have  been  concentrated  upon 
reducing  to  flames,  or  sinking  beneath  the  seas,  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  human  wealth ;  if  all  freedom  has  vanished 
except  freedom  to  make  money  out  of  the  war;  if  hence¬ 
forth  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  words  “right”  and  “justice” 
without  vomiting ;  and  if  the  to-morrows  and  after  to-morrows  are 
looked  forward  to  in  fear  and  trembling — if  these  things  be,  are 
they  not  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  other  democ¬ 
racies  are  possessed  of  similar  attributes  to  those  of  President 
Wilson’s,  which  have  made  them ,  too,  see  black,  white? 
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